naked eye, but seen with a pocket lens. 


eee TITTLE UNITY: 


>t TENDER, = FRUSVY «= AND = ROE. 


Vor. I. CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 16, 1881. No. 12, 
OR hat ne Be ee. | Stamen, Gniere neath the flower is a circle of small green 
32 scales — the involucre, so named in com 
posite flowers, 
“ BooKs IN THE RUNNING BROOKS, |The scales of White-weed are edged with a rusty brown 


SERMONS IN Spike ES AND GOOD IN EVERYTHING.’ | P 
Shakespeare. | color; May-weed with a whitish margin: a dissimilarity 


x easily observed. The stem-leaves or foliage of the two 
WHITE-WEED. plants are quite unlike. White-weed has one leaf in a 

ae : MeN 3 place, the edge jagged or toothed, and its base el 
met has been our fortune, this summer, to live amid a/ stem. Mag wales a conipannd ‘et ae jee = 
luxuriant growth of White-weed. White-weed in parts. fee 
oka oo in the clothes yard,, White-weed is an annual without odor, May-weed a 
; ie sete at the kitchen door and under the par- | perennial strongly scented. White-weed grows in fields 
or windows. From the fibrous root growing in bunches | and meadows, May-weed by the roadsides. Of all wild 
arose many tali stalks from eighteen to twenty-four | flowers the White-weed seems the greatest favorite 


see Son 2 crowned with a large blossom from} among insects. It is constantly visited by bees, bugs, 
o three inches in diameter. Sometimes the stems spiders, beetles, ants, wasps, humble-bées and a great. 


Bee Pa and bore from three to seven flowers. | many species of diptera or flies—from the most minute 
ear e haa in some cases, comprised one hundred | to the largest size. Many of the small diptera having 
an ty blossoms. These were very showy. The White- | iridescent wings and wonderful coloring of head and 


weed grows unbidden in all kinds of soil, and is not | pody, resemble beautiful gems when they alight on this 


easily eradicated. It is a monopolist, taking possession resplendent flower. C. A. C, 
of pastures and meadows where sweet grass,—food for (eae ae 
cattle,— would otherwise grow. Nevertheless it is so 
pretty one cannot wholly condemn it. We have hitherto areas 

ignorantly supposed that White-weed was the same The construction of nests for concealment is not con- 
plant as May-weed, and have called it indiscriminately fined to the social caterpillars, but extends to a large 
by either name. As it bloomed in June, so near the 
month of May, we had not a doubt that it was May- 
weed. But Dr. Gray tells us that it is not May-weed at 
all, but White-weed, which is botanically quite distinct 
from May-weed. Both belong to the composite family, 
and have the same general habit of growth; but each 
also possesses some characteristics by which it is readily 
distinguished from the other. 

The blossom of each has a yellow center, called a disk, 
and a white circumference, called rays. Having spoken 
of this as a flower, we must correct the erroneous im- 
pression created thereby. Instead of being a flower, or 
one flower, it is in reality an aggregation or an assemblage 
of many flowers. Each little separate yellow tube of the 
disk, and there are hundreds of them, is a complete 
flower in itself, containing within its five-pointed cup or 
tube five stamens and a pistil. Such an inflorescence 
was formerly called by botanists a compound flower, but 
Dr. Gray says that such a crowd of flowers is no more a 
compound flower than a crowd of people is a compound 
man. The White-weed blooms in early summer: its 
blossoms are larger and more showy than those of May- 
weed. The rays are not reflexed or curled under, as are 
those of May-weed shortly after their expansion. Each 
ray —the white petal of the circumference — contains a 


flowering organ called a pistil, scarcely visible to the 
It is enclosed| Ina part of New South Wales, the bees, last year, suf- 


fered much from drought, and they are now reported to 
have made provision against it by filling a large number 
of external cells with water. 


CATERPILLAR HOUSES. 


butterflies. Some of them live in the interior of stems 
of living plants; others in slight nests formed by weav- 
ing together several upright blades of grass; others, and 
these are generally some of the larger species, like the 


as they grow upon the plant, and retaining them in the 
desired place by silken bands, live within the leafy 
bower.—“ Butterflies.” By S. H. Scudder. 
DO DOGS REASON? 
The following is given as a striking instance of the 
powers of reasoning which dogs are said to possess : 


the hats of his master and a friend, while they walked 
on some distance ahead. The animal having reached 
the spot where the hats were, tried to swim the stream 


he could not; their shape prevented him. He paused, 
and seemed to be thinking out what was to be done, 
when he. discovered that one hat was larger than the 
other; at once he put one inside the other, and carried 


them safely by the brim. 


in the short cylindrical portion of the ray which is 
attached to the receptacle. The ray of May-weed is 
neuter, i. ¢., it has no flowering organ, neither pistil nor 


white-spotted skipper, draw several leaves together just 


A Newfoundland dog was sent across a stream to fetch — 


number of solitary species. I am inclined to believethe 
habit universal among the skippers, or lowest family of 


holding both in his mouth at one time, and found that 
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Wan teee: 


Bhat to Do. 


“THREE-FOURTHS OF LIFE IS CONDUCT.” 
—Matthew Arnold. 


PAY AS YOU GO. 


it expresses one of the rules which we all can see 
is necessary to true respectability—a combination 
of self-respect and respect from others. We can- 
not be thus thoroughly respectable unless we have, as 
one of our qualities, that right kind of independence 
which stands freely and honestly on its own feet. 

. There is a wrong kind of independence, which not 
only says, “I will take care of myself,” but adds, “ and 
I won’t worry about any one else.” That is not a prin- 
ciple of right living, because we ought never to forget 
that we are parts of a whole, and must be ready to help 
all we can towards the well-being of the other parts; 


although our first duty is to take the best care we can of 


ourselves, so that our special atom shall be in as good a 
condition as possible. One way to do thisis to pay as 
we go; then we do not drag upon others, and are at 
liberty to use our extra power towards their need, We 
must be honest before we can be generous. 


Again, if we let things mount up, little by little, for: 


some future settlement, we shall never know where we 


_ stand, and will one day be surprised to find under what 


a burden we have crept. Old debts are the hardest of 
all to be willing to meet. While we are owing we can- 
not be sure of ourselves ; a man who isin debt is not an 
absolutely free man. 

_ Following out these limits, we see that 


re Lary As You Go" 


ig an excellent motto for practical affairs; respectability, 


generosity and freedom, are all strengthened by it. Ifit 


___were the basis of mercantile life, there would be fewer 
failures and cheatings in the world. 


Once an elderly gentleman, who wassick and likely to 
die, was speaking to a friend about his business life. He 
had been very generous with his money, and had also 


been fairly successful in making it; but what gave him 
_ more satisfaction than either, was that he could declare 


with truth, “I feel that I have never received anything 


_ for which I have not given a fair equivalent.” Blessed 
_ is every man who can look back upon a long life with 
_. that satisfaction ; he has more cause for pride than if he 
had gained a large fortune at the expense of other’s 


rights and his own perfect honesty. 
This motto may also be applied elsewhere than in busi- 


ness life; there are other debts than those of money ; 
_ we owe each other socially. Some people are always 


asking favors, and some are always trying to obtain 


advantages without paying for them. They have earned 


the disrespectful title of “ dead-heads.” Weshould not 
be willing to go through life on a continuous “ free list,” 
and get all our good times without a return. We must 
try to give as well as take; that makes social independ- 
ence and respectability. We may not always be able to 
give in the same kind as we receive, but that is not 


necessary. A “tan of sociability and helpfulness will 
find some means of paying deeds of kindness and hours 
of pleasure on its way through life. Sometimes the art 
of being entertaining, or the habit of being sympathetic, 
makes a better return than any mere worldly possessions 
could possibly offer. 

A long time ago, in the days before railroads, my 
grandfather had been into Boston, and was driving back 
to his home, twenty miles away, quite late at night. 
When he had gone about half the distance his wagon 
broke down, and he found he could not mend it alone. 
So he went to a house near by and awakened the farmer 
who lived there. The man very kindly came out with a 
lantern and a piece of new rope, and fixed the broken 
place so that it would hold for the rest of the journey. 
When my grandfather offered to pay him he declined to 
take anything, but said, “The next time you have a 
chance you may do the same for some one else, and tell 
him to repeat it.” My father used to tell the story, and 
would always add, “ And perhaps that good action is 
traveling around the world even now.” 

It is in such a way as that we may pay for many of 
the favors we have received,—by being ready to say and 
do all we can every “next time” as it comes. 

There is still one other thing we should pay as we go, 
—gratitude. We can show that we value what is done 
for us; and if we do it sincerely and earnestly, it is one 
of the best returns we can make. We call this feeling 
appreciation when it is excited by things that appeal to 
our taste and are simply to give us pleasure ; and grati- 
tude when by those that are for our deeper help or good. 
We all know what a pleasure itis to do a little act or 
make a pretty gift for those who appreciate them, and 
how much easier it is to exert ourselves for those who 
are grateful. This shows us that the first return we 
should make for what we receive is gratitude. 

Let us, also, all through life, pay our great debt of 
gratitude for the bountiful good in the universe, and for 
our constant blessings, to the Spirit of Good above and 
through all, to whom we owe this return of appreciation, 
every day as we go. HARRIET S. TOLMAN: 


A father used to tell his children stories every Sunday 
evening. One of them was about a rich merchant who 
was once giving advice to a young man, when the latter 
interrupted him and said, “ Well, what were you when 
you were a young man; weren’t you only a drummer?” 
“Yes,” answered the elderly gentleman, “and didn’t I 
drum well?” The father always ended the story by say- 


ing Baievee is worth doing at all is worth doing 
we 


A thousand times more good than I deserve God 
gives me every day.— Miss Celia Thazter. 


Give, if thou canst, an alms; if not, afford, instead of 
that, a sweet and gentle word.— Herrick. 


Thou that hast given so much to me, give one thing 
more, a grateful heart.—George Herbert. 


All higher gifts by toil intense are bought.—J. G. Per- 
ciwal. 
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The BSunday School. 


Bur stiuu I FEEL THAT HIS EMBRACE 
SLIDES DOWN BY THRILLS THROUGH ALL THINGS MADE, 
THROUGH SIGHT AND SOUND OF EVERY PLACE. 

“A Child’s Thought of God.”’—Mrs. Browning. 


“Unity” Sunday School Lessons—Series VIII. 


STORIES FROM GENESIS. 


BY MRS. ELIZA R, SUNDERLAND. 


The References in this Series of Lessons are to the Book of Genesis, and to 
the little volume entitled “ Stories from the Book of Genesis,” by Richard 
Bartram. London, 1881. pp.128. 40 cts. For sale by the Colegrove Book 
Co., Chicago. _heferences to the latter are made by the abbreviation (S.f. B. 
G.) The Bible for Learners,” Vol. 1, pp. 1-240, will furnish valuable 
assistance in the more critical study of the lessons. 


LESSON XI. 
JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 


(Read §. f. B. G. pp. 106-128. Gen. XLTI—L.) 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Behold how good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity.” Ps. CX XXIII: 1. 


I. JOSEPH MEETS HIS BRETHREN.—Was the famine which Jo- 
seph predicted confined to Egypt? (S. f. B.G. p. 106. Gen. XLI: 56.) 
Who went down from Canaan to buy corn in Egypt? To whom did they 
go? What did Joseph say to them, and how did they reply? (S.f. B. 
G. p. 108. Gen. XLIT: 9-14.) What proof did Joseph ask that they were 
not spies? Which one of the brethren did he keep as a prisoner till Ben- 
jamin should be brought? Tell the story of the brothers reaching home. 
(S. f. B. G. pp. 110-111. Gen. X LIT: 35-38.) What made Jacob finally con- 
sent for Benjamin to go down to Egypt? What did they carry as a pres- 
ent to Joseph? (S. f. B.G.p. 114. Gen, XLIII: 11-12.) Were all the 
things mentioned produced in Canaan? 


II. JOSEPH AND BENJAMIN—How did Joseph receive his breth- 
ren on this second visit? What happened at the feast which made the 
brethrenmarvel? Tell thestory of the silver cup. (S.f. B. G. pp. 117-118.) 
Meaning of ‘“divineth?’? Read what Judah said to Joseph. (S. f. B. G. 
pp. 119-120.) Gen, XLIV: 18-34. What do you think of the’ man who 
made that speech? Do you remember any other good thing about 
Judah? How old was Benjamin? (See Gen. XLVI: 21.) What did 
Joseph do after Judah had spoken? How did his brethren feel when 
they found that this great man was their brother Joseph? What did he 
say to comfort them? If what Joseph said was true, did that take away 
the wrong of the brothers in selling him ? What message did Joseph 
send to his father? (S. f. B. G. pp. 121-122. Gen. XLV: 9-13.) What did 
Pharaoh say when he heard that Joseph’s brothers had come? (8. £. B 
G. p. 122.) , 


Ill. JACOB IN EGYPT.—Tell the story of Jacob receiving the mes- 
sage from Joseph. Where did Joseph meet Jacob on his way from 
Canaan? Where is Goshen? What advice did he give his brethren 
about what they should tell Pharaoh of their occupation? Why should 
shepherds be “an abomination to the Egyptians?” (S. f. B.G. p. 126.) 
Does any one know of any historical reason for this? Tell the story of 
Jacob meeting Pharaoh. How old was Jacob? (S. f. B. G. p. 126and also 
p. 20.) What are some of the things you have learned about him that 
would make Jacob think his days had been evil? How long did Jacob 
live in Egypt? What charge did he give his sons about burying him ? 
Who can tell the story of the mourning? What is embalming? What 
do we call bodies which have been embalmed? Are any of the old 
Egyptian mummies yet in existence? 


IV. LAST DAYS OF JOSEPH.—What proofs did his brethren give, 
after their father’s death, that they yet feared Joseph? (S. f. B. G. p. 127. 
Gen. I: 15-18.) How did Joseph feel about their fears, and what did he 
say to them? How old was Joseph when he died? What was done with 
his body, and why? What proofs do you find in this story that Joseph 
wasagreat man? (S, f. B. G.p. 124.) To whom did the writer of the 
story think his greatness due? Is this true of every great man? What 
two things that Joseph was can every boy and girl be? (S.f B.G.p. 


124.) 


SUMMARY.—1. We do not know who wrote the story of J oseph, nor 
are we certain that it is all exactly true; but it is the story of a wise, 
kind, good man, whom it will do us good to study about. 


2, Joseph’s faith in God’s care over him made him brave in adversity 
1d humble in prosperity; and a like faith will do us a like good. 


* 
Pw 


ie 


FOR BIBLE CLASSES.—Origin of the king of Egypt’s claim to all 
lands except those of the priests. Divination as practiced by Egyptians 
and Hebrews. Extent of influence wielded through its use. Historical 
basis of thestory of Jacob’s migration to Egypt and settlement in Goshen, 
and of the Egyptian hatred of shepherds. Sources of our knowledge of 
Egyptology. Harmony between known Egyptian manners and customs 


and the pictures in this story. Character of J oseph as compared with 
modern ideals. 


LESSON XII. 


REVIEW. 


INTRODUCTION.— Who Wrote the Genesis Stories ?— People used to 
think that all the book of Genesis, as well as the next four books in the 
Bible, were written by Moses, who lived from two to four hundred years 
after the time of Joseph, and some thirteen hundred years before Christ. 
It was thought that God told Moses what to write, and that, therefore, 
what he wrote must every word be true. But we think we have reason 
to believe that God did not speak to persons in the old times in any dif 
ferent ways from those in which He speaks to us now. (Several of the 
ways in which God speaks to people in every age and nation have been 
mentioned in the preceding lessons. Recall some of these and talk with 
your teacher about them). It has now been found out that Moses prob- 
ably did not write any of the Genesis Stories, and only a very little, if 
any, of the next four books of the Bible, They were written by several 
different writers who lived at different times, some of them a long time 
after Moses. These writings, consisting of bits of history and biography, 
genealogies, (meaning of that word?) legends, scraps of poetry, and 
stories that came into existence nobody knows how, were finally gath- 
ered together by some writer or writers, we do not know just when (per- 
haps from about 586 to 444 B. C., i. e., some 800 years after the time of 
Moses), and made into the books we call Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy. Knowing that this is the way these books 
originated explains why they contain some things that we are not to. 
understand as facts, 


2. Why then Read and Study these Stories and Books ?—First, because we 
constantly find references to them in other books, and we need to have 
read them for ourselves in order to understand these references; second, 
so many people all about us still believe them to be all true that we need 
to study them for ourselves to see how it looks to us; third, we find so 
many things taught in them that we are sure ae true that the stories are 
well worth our studying on account of these true things. 


I. THE CREATION.—Repeat the order of creation, as given in Gen. [.: 
as given in Gen. II, How long a time did creation take? How long a 
time do scientists think it has taken to make the world as itisnow? Is 
creation ended yet? Would God be the Creator just the same whether 
the creation took a long or a short time? 


Il. THE FIRST MAN AND WOMAN.— Where does the Genesis 
story say the first man and woman lived? Does the writer think men 
were better or worse off at the beginning than now? What do scientists 
think about it? Which is most encouraging, to believe that people have 
grown worse since they were created, or that they have been steadily 
growing better? Which theory honors God, the Creator, most? 


III. THE FLOOD AND TOWER OF BABEL.—Who can tell the story 
of the Flood? Over how much of the earth did it extend? (Gen, VIT:* 
19-23.) Would such a flood be possible? Why? What kind of floods 
have there been? Who can tell the story of the Tower of Babel? What 
proof is there that such a tower was once built? Does this story give 
the true explanation of how people came to speak different languages ? 
What is the true explanation ? 


IV. ABRAHAM AND LOT.— What good things do you remember 
about Abraham? What things that were not so good? Whocan tell the 
story of Lot and Sodom? (Gen, XVIIT: 20-21; XEX : 23-28.) Do you 
think this a true story? Reasons. Is it true that wickedness does some- 
times cause the destruction of cities and nations as well as individuals? 
How? 


Vv. ISAAC.—Who can tell the story of the sacrifice of Isaac? The 
story of Freeman and his child? Do you think God told one any more 
than the other to sacrifice his child? When Isaac was grown how did 
he get a wife? 


VI. JACOB AND ESAU.—How many children had Isaac, and what 
were their names? What rights had the eldest, and how did Jacob, the 
younger, get these rights for himself? Which do you think was the 
better man, Jacob or Esau? Why? Was Jacob a happy man ? (Read 
Gen, XLVII: 9.) 

VII. JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN.—How many sons had Jacob ? 


Which was his favorite? Tell the story of Joseph. Who did he think — 
helped him to become wise and great? Was he right in thinking so ? 
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‘hat to QMRead. 


“THE HARDEST WAY OF LEARNING IS BY EASY READING.” 
Theodore Parker. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 

There seems to be no good history of England since 
the Conquest, written for children, and this fact is hardly 
to be regretted. Those young people who are old enough 
and interested enough to care for history at all, ought to 
have it in the best form; and they can hardly expect to 
get any knowledge worth having without taking some 


pains to study for it. So let us put aside, at once, the L 


many diluted and untrustworthy histories of Jacob Ab- 
bott, and the more attractive but equally incorrect 
“ Child’s History of England,” by Charles Dickens, and 
see what we can find that is thoroughly good. 


Firat of all comes Freeman’s Old English History, for 
children, which comes down to William the Conqueror. | 
This can be heartily recommended in every way. For | 
later times we must take either school text-books or his- 
tories written for older people. Of the former perhaps 
the best is the Student’s Hume’s History of England, though 
the great historian’s work is so condensed that it is 
almost too dry to be read continuously. This defect may 
be remedied by reading in connection with it Miss 
Yonge’s Cameos of English History. These are in. three 
volumes, and form a collection of interesting stories or 
anecdotes about the prominent people who took part in 
English affairs from the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury to the time of Henry VII. These stories are quite 
disconnected, and might prove somewhat confusing un- 
less read in company with some more methodical history. 
Miss Yonge’s Cameos end before the most interesting 
periods are reached; but there are many other books to 
be read which may make the dullest person fond of his- 
tory. The Waverly Novels give us vivid pictures of Eng- 
lish and Scotch life from the times of the Crusades to 
those of the Pretender, and Kingsley makes the reign of 
Elizabeth seem very real to usin his Amyas Leigh and 
Westward Ho! The list of historical stories might be 
almost indefinitely prolonged, but it is to be remembered 
that stories, however good they may be, do not give an 
accurate knowledge of history, and are recommended 
here only as leading a young reader to take more interest 
in the solid books. Such a book is Green’s Short History 
of the English People, which, if read carefully, and not 
too long at one time, will prove more stimulating, and 
even more interesting, than the superficial works which 
can be read in less time and with less exertion. 

There is one thing to be remembered in reading his- 
tory, and that is always to have a map at hand. There 
are plenty of cheap and reasonably good atlases, from 
Marcus Ward’s Sia-penny Atlas upwards. Whenever a 
place is mentioned it should be looked out on the map, 


not once only, but until its position is fixed in the mind. | THESuNDAy Scxoor { 


No star shines brighter than the kingly man who 
wholly earns whatever crown he wears.—Mrs. J. C. R. 
Dorr. 


ToT A eld eigen 


Ghildven’s Glub Gxchange. 


“Ip you HAVE A PLEASANT THOUGHT, SHARE IT.” 


READING UNION. 


A new and wide-reaching plan for a READING UNION has been 
announced in the September number of Wide-Awake. Its object is to 
place good literature in the hands of young readers, in a shape that 
shall be acceptable, enjoyable and adapted to the present demands. 
To become acquainted with good literature in a systematic way, and 
form the right habits of reading, is desirable for any one, but espec- 
ially so for young people. We learn from the announcement that 
‘there is in preparation a course of Reading by the most entertaining 
writers, upon History, Literature, Science and the Arts, considerable 
space being reserved for matters of Recreation, Physical Culture, 
Work at Home, Behavior, and plans for exploration and experiments 
in the beautiful and busy out-door world.” 

With the October number will be given a supplement of 16 pp., and 
the supplement of each succeeding month, with certain books as 
named from time to time, will constitute the REQUIRED READINGS of 
the course, which will be supplemented with SUGGESTED READINGS. 
The Society will be called the CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLK’s READING 
Union, and there will be an article in the October Wide-Awake, by the 
Rev. Dr. Vincent, entitled, ‘‘The Juyenile Side of Chautauqua,” 
wherein the purposes and pleasures of the Reading Union will be 
seen more fully and clearly. In closing, the announcement says: 
“Examination Memoranda, relative to the Readings, will be sent at 
stated periods to the members of the Union, certificates awarded, 
local circles formed, correspondence encouraged, and a thousand and 
one pleasures devised for the members themselves to carry into exe- 
cution. Young Folks everywhere, inside and outside of Wide-Awake, 
are invited tojoin. All names will be enrolled. Send full nameand 
postoffice address to Rey. Dr. J. H. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J.” This 
plan bids fair to be as helpful in a broad way among the young peo- 
ple as is the similar one for grown folks, of which there was an ac- 


come given in the Uniry of September 1, under the title of ‘Home 
tudy.” 


“Shall I take and take, and never give?” 
The robin chirped. “No, that would be wrong;” 
So he picked at the berries and flew away, 
And poured out his soul in a beautiful song. 


Let the same little hands that are ready to take 
The things that our Father so freely has given, 
Be ever ready to do a kind deed, 
Till love to each other makes earth seem like Heaven. 


No matter. how purely and grandly we live to-day, there is no 
denying that we may live more purely, more grandly to-morrow. 


Shun delays—they breed remorse ; 
Take thy time while time is lent thee. 
—Southwell. 


Love, faith, patience,—the three essentials to a happy life. 
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